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The Secretary Says: 

In the 5 years between 1933 and 1938, the en- 
actment of social and labor and humanitarian 
legislation helped to change the history of the 
world. These laws helped make the United States 
the mightiest country on earth during the fateful 
years which have come since 1939. 

Because these laws give us today moral leader- 
ship of the democratic forces in the world, they 
are helping to win the peace. 

They are a demonstration to workers all over 
the world that economic security can be achieved 
without surrendering individual freedom. 

But our job is not done. It is never done. We 
must continually improve our social and labor 
legislation to keep it from falling behind the 
times. 

Franklin Roosevelt recognized this need 20 years 
ago. As Governor of New York he said: 

“Labor legislation must be kept in step with 
changing developments in individual life and for- 
ward steps in social welfare.” 

There is no marking time in this field. What we 
have gained will be lost if we do not make improve- 
ments as they become necessary to meet today’s 
problems. 

The continued full economy of our country is 
dependent upon the cooperation of all if we are to 
maintain a high standard of living based on the 
adequate purchasing power of all the wage earners. 
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The Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
ive Branch of the Government has recommended 
ransfer of eight agencies and functions to the 
Department of Labor. 

The report proposes these transfers to Labor: 

1. Bureau of Employees’ Compensation (from 
he Federal Security Agency ) 

2. Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
from the Federal Security Agency 

3. Bureau of Employment Security (from the 
Federal Security Agency. Placement service and 
unemployment compensation). 

4. Selective Service System, including the Ap- 
peal Boards (independent 
5. Enforcement of labor standards in Govern- 
ment contracts (from contracting departments and 
agencies). 

6. Determination of minimum wages for seamen 

from United States Maritime Commission). 

7. “Prevailing Wage” research to be conducted 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

8. Division of Industrial Hygiene—certain com- 
ponents only—(from the Bureau of State Services 
of the Public Health Service in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency). 

On the over-all organization of the Department 
the Commission referred to its previous reports on 
Departmental Management, Budgeting and Ac- 
counting, Personnel Management, and the Office 
of General Services. The Commission recom- 
mended that the Assistant Secretaries be appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate, but 
that all officials in the Department below the rank 
of Assistant Secretary be appointed by the 
Secretary. 

A summary of the Commission’s transfer pro- 
posals follows: 

The Bureau of Employees’ Compensation ad- 
ministers the 1916 act which provides workmen’s 
compensation benefits for civil employees of the 
United States who suffer personal injuries while 
in the performance of duty. It employs about 375 
persons and has 15 district offices “which could 
well be housed with other agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Labor.”” The Bureau’s administrative ex- 


penses are about $1,500,000 per annum and the 
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estimated expenditures for compensation in fiscal 
1950 are about $23,000,000 

The Commission said that “its work in safety, 
statistics, and industrial standards is allied with 
other Department of Labor functions. The Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Appeals Board is an in- 
trinsic adjunct to the functions of the Bureau,’ 
and should be transferred with the Bureau 

The Bureau of Employment Security adminis- 
ters both the employment service and the unem- 
ployment compensation programs. It employs 
some 1,030 persons and spends about $6,000,000 
per annum in administration. Funds for unemploy- 
ment insurance are collected by the Treasury 
Department through a 3-percent pay-roll tax on 
employers, although the program is administered 
by the States under varying State requirements. 


Social Insurance 

The Commission said that “‘the only real rela- 
tionship between unemployment compensation and 
other functions in the Federal Security Agency 
(where this Bureau is now located) is that of social 
insurance. Pay-roll deductions for unemployment 
compensation and old-age and survivors insurance 
are enforced by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Beyond the collection of pay-roll taxes there is no 
common point of administration. Old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance is Federal; unemployment com- 
pensation is State. The employment function, and 
with it the administration of unemployment com- 
pensation, is part of the labor force complex of 
functions.”’ 

The Selective Service System functions essen- 
tially for the purpose of mobilizing the manpowe1 
of the country for military service. It is now an 
independent agency reporting to the President, 
“vet the President cannot give it over-all super- 
vision.”” The System’s personnel, except in top 
positions, is entirely civilian. 

“To place it under the Secretary of Defense 
would raise the most serious objections as its opera- 
tion involves many considerations which require its 
supervision be not biased in favor of the military. 
On the other hand, the effect of conscription on the 
labor force must receive the continual examination 
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which can be provided by the Labor Department.”’ 
(Commissioners Acheson, Forrestal, and Man- 
isco dissented on this recommendation.) 


Seamen's Wages 


On determination of minimum wages for seamen 
the Commission said: 

“As seamen’s wages have become increasingly 
a matter of international negotiation, and as the 
managerial responsibilities of the Maritime Com- 
mission over the shipping industry are reduced by 
transfer to the Department of Commerce, it be- 
comes appropriate for these determinations to be 
made by the Department of Labor where their 
relation to wages in other industries can be evalu- 
ated.” 

The Veterans’ Employment Service “‘at present 
is nominally a part of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, but its chief is appointed by the Chair- 
man of the Veterans’ Placement Service Board, 
who is Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. The 
need for correction of this anomalous administra- 
tive arrangement is evident. The functions of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service in the Bureau of 
Employment Security should be merged with the 
Employment Service of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security.”’ 

On statistics relating to labor, the Commission 
pointed out that “prevailing wage’”’ inquiries inci- 
dent to determining wages for “blue collar’? Fed- 
eral employees are now conducted by several 
agencies and should be centered in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Some overlaps exist with the 
Census Bureau, the Bureau of Mines, and the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

“The Division of Statistical Standards in the 
Office of the Budget, in its efforts to coordinate 
statistical activities, should focus responsibility in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for collection of 
data, research, and analysis relating to wholesale 
prices and living costs, employment and unem- 
ployment, working hours, wages and pay rolls, and 
productivity.” 

As to industrial hygiene, the Commission com- 
mented that “the recent Federal policy in grants 
to the States for industrial hygiene work has 
created serious imbalance in State programs and is 
closely related to established Department of Labor 
functions. 

“The Public Health Service adminstration of 
grants to State health departments on a two-for- 
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one basis has led the States to build up their 
health departments and to let the industrial hy- 
giene work of their labor agencies atrophy. This 
is a serious situation inasmuch as the actual in- 
spection and administration of industrial hygiene 
and labor standards generally is_ traditionally 
part of the State labor agencies’ factory inspec- 
tion and labor work in general. At the Federal 
level, the centering of grants for industrial hygiene 
in the Public Health Service overlaps the respon- 
sibility of the Bureau of Labor Standards and th» 
Wage and Hour Division in the Department of 
Labor. * The imbalance between State labor 
and health agencies would be corrected by a better 
allocation of functions on the Federal level. 

“The Commission recommends a detailed study 
be made of industrial hygiene functions to work 
out a logical division of functions between labor 
and health agencies.”’ 


Placement Service 


The Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, 
now in the Department, should be administered 
in conjunction with the placement service program, 
the report said. “‘The removal of the latter from 
the Department has left this Bureau isolated. It 
would be restored to proper functioning by the 
relocation of the Employment Service in the 
(Labor) Department.”’ 

Former President Herbert Hoover is chairman of 
the Commission. Other members are: 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson, vice chairman; 
James Forrestal; Senator George D. Aiken, Ver- 
mont; Rep. Clarence J. Brown, Ohio; Arthur 5 
Flemming; Senator John L. McClellan, Arkansas; 
former Rep. Carter Manasco, Alabama; George 
H. Mead; Prof. James K. Pollock; and James 
Kowe, Jr. 


Employment of Women 


The number of women in the labor force 
declined by about 140,000 between November 
and December 1948, according to reports of 
the United States Bureau of the Census. The 
decrease was substantially less than normally 
occurs at this time of year, apparently because a 
larger proportion of women farm workers remained 
in the labor force late in the year. The agricul- 
tural employment of women, 1,204,000, was well 
above that of December 1947. 


































Michael J. Galvin 
Becomes Under Secretary 


Michael Joseph Galvin, Boston attorney and 
wartime member of the staff of Gen. George S. 
Patton, Jr., in the European invasion, became 
Under Secretary of Labor on March 14. He 
succeeded David A. 
become Director-General of the International 


Morse, who resigned to 


Labor Organization. 





Michael J. Galvin 


The oath of office was administered in the pres- 
ence of Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, high 
Government and labor-union officials, Mrs. Galvin 
and the 5 Galvin children, and 100 friends and 
relatives who came from Massachusetts for the 
ceremony. Judge Matthew F. McGuire, of the 
United States District Court for the District of 
Columbia, administered the oath. 

Government officials attending the ceremony 
included: Julius A. Krug, secretary of the Inter- 
ior; James E. Webb, Under Secretary of State; 
Paul M. Herzog, Chairman of the National Labor 
Representative John W. Me- 


Cormack, of Massachusetts, majority leader of 


Relations Board; 


the House of Representatives, and numerous 
bureau and branch officials of the Labor Depart- 
ment and other Government agencies. 

Secretary Tobin introduced William Green, 


president of the American Federation of Labor, 








who was accompanied to the ceremony by Georg: 
Meany, AFL secretary-treasurer. 

In a 3-minute talk to those attending the cere- 
mony, Galvin said that he came to the Depart 
ment of Labor expecting and prepared to work 
hard. He would strive constantly, he pledged, to 
forward the legitimate functions of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Prominent among these funce- 
tions he listed the extension and promotion of 
cooperation between employers and labor unions 

Galvin came to the Department of Labor from 
his practice with the law firm of Herrick, Smith 
Donald, Farley, and Ketchum, of Boston, with 
which he has been associated for 16 years, except 
ing the time spent in military service. With 
General Patton’s forces he earned 5 battle stars 
for action at Bastogne, Normandy, Rhineland, 
Germany, and northern France. He was awarded 
10 decorations and ribbons. 


$2,000 in Prizes 
Offered in NEPH Contest 


Prizes totaling $2,000 in cash and five trips to 
Washington have been offered in a National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped essay con- 
test by the President's Committee on NEPH 
Week. The contest, which began the latter part 
of March, is open to 11th and 12th grade students 
in both private and public schools, and is entitled 
“Why Not Hire the Handicapped? A Challenge 
to America.” 

Governors of all States were contacted by Ad- 
miral Ross T. MeIntire, NEPH committee chair- 
man, and asked to have their States participate. 

The International Association of Machinists 
contributed the first prize of $1,000, and the 
Disabled American Veterans have cuaranteed 
checks of $400, $300, $200, and $100 and five all- 
expense-paid trips to the Nation’s capital. The five 
national winners will be selected by a committee 
including Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Secretary of 
Labor Tobin, and the United States Commissioner 
of Education. Only the first-place winner in each 
State will be eligible for the national awards, 

Four parchment certificates of merit, signed for 
the President, will be given to the top winners in 
each State. 

Chairman of the essay committee is Dr. Charl 
Ormond Williams, Director of Field Service, 


National Education Association. 


States may give additional prizes. 
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Factory Employment 825,000 Below Last September 


Employment in manufacturing industries 
dropped from the postwar high of 16,700,000 in 
September 1948 to 15,875,000 in January 1949, 
he Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor reported, as most industries caught up 
with backlogs created by wartime shortages, in- 
creased incomes, and overseas requirements. 

This decline halted the early postwar expansion 
which in 1946 had added over 2,000,000 and 
1947 nearly 600,000 workers to factory pay rolls. 


n 


The return to the prewar pattern of a summer 
seasonal decline in employment which appeared 
in 1947 was accelerated in 1948, but the usual fall 
expansion in manufacturing employment did not 
materialize. Instead, a steady decline brought em- 
ployment in January 1949 to a level 390,000 below 
January 1948. 

This contraseasonal movement was further con- 
firmed by BLS manufacturing labor turn-over 
rates. Hiring dropped sharply from 51 per 1,000 
employees on the pay roll in September to 26 per 
1,000 in December, while lay-offs rose from 10 to 


A partial 


explanation of this employment downturn was 


22 per 1,000 during the same period 


revealed by the rise in manufacturers’ inventories, 
as reported by the Department of Commerce. In 
the last quarter of 1948, more than 90 percent of 
this increase occurred in the finished-goods cate- 
gory, reflecting lagging retail sales and cautious 
forward orders by wholesalers and retailers 

By January 1949 a majority of the manufactur- 
ing industries were reducing employment, though 
still operating at high postwar levels. Some of the 
January decline was seasonal, reflecting the usual 
postholiday lull and plant shut-downs for repair 
and inventory. Many of the consumers’ goods in- 
dustries, however, had already passed their post- 
war employment peaks and were readjusting to 
somewhat lower levels of demand. Nevertheless 
some of the basic industries were maintaining or 
expanding their work forces. These included auto- 
mobiles, blast furnaces, steel works and _ rolling 
mills, aircraft, agricultural machinery, paper and 
pulp, and newspapers and periodicals. 
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Bills to increase workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits have been proposed in a number of States. In 
Georgia, where the legislature has adjourned, such 
a proposal was passed by both houses. It would 
increase the maximum benefits payable to an 
injured workman from $20 to $24 per week. Other 
provisions of this measure would provide for in- 
creased funeral benefits and would authorize ad- 
ditional medical benefits. 

In several States bills to extend coverage of 
occupational diseases are under consideration, 
either by including additional specified diseases, 
as in Idaho and Pennsylvania, or by providing full 
coverage, as in Maryland and New Jersey. Under 
the provisions of bills introduced in Idaho and 
Massachusetts, an exclusive State workmen’s com- 
pensation fund would be established, and an In- 
diana bill would set up a second-injury fund. 

Proposals to improve State child-labor laws have 
been made in many States. In Alaska, Idaho, 
Maryland, Minnesota, and New Mexico, this leg- 
islation would set a basic minimum age of 16, as 
well as improve other provisions of existing acts. 
A bill in Wyoming, which is the only State at 
present with no minimum age for employment, 
would set a minimum of 14 years. In several 
State legislatures, bills have been introduced that 
would raise the upper age for compulsory school 
attendance. 

Measures have been proposed in California, 
Connecticut, and Wisconsin which would set the 
upper age at 18, while in Montana a bill setting 
this age at 17 has passed both houses. These 
bills, however, permit children under these ages 
to leave school upon completion of prescribed 
In South Dakota 
a law has been enacted which extends the minimum 


school work or to take a job. 


required school term from 8 to 9 months. 


Statutory Wage 


In several States bills have been introduced to 
establish a statutory minimum wage for all em- 
In most cases the minimum wage pro- 


ployees. 
posed is 75 cents an hour, but in California and 
Alaska the minimum would be $1 an bour. Other 
bills relating to wages and hours include one in 
Arkansas which would set a minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour for experienced female employees and 





State Legislatures Consider Increased Compensation Rates 






a West Virginia measure to provide minimum wages 
of 50 cents an hour for women for the first 2 years 
and 60 cents thereafter. 
collection bills have been proposed in a number of 


Wage payment and wag 


States. These measures designate certain pay 
periods or require employers paying wages by 


check to provide facilities for the cashing of the 
checks without charge. 


Against Discrimination 


In Washington State a bill designed to eliminate 
discriminatory employment practices because of 
race, creed, color, or ancestry has passed the 
senate. Similar measures have been introduced in 
18 other States. Most of these bills are modeled 
on existing acts in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and New York. 

Several States have proposed legislation which 
would provide for the payment of disability com- 
pensation. States where such measures have been 
introduced include Connecticut, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, New York, and Wisconsin. At present the 
only States with such laws are California, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island. They provide for the 
payment of compensation for a limited period in 
the case of a nonoccupational disability or sick- 
ness. In most cases, benefits would be paid only 
to persons who are covered under the unemploy- 
ment insurance system of the State. 

Bills on industrial relations have been proposed 
in a number of States. About half of them seek to 
repeal regulatory laws, such as existing acts which 
prohibit the closed shop. Measures of this type 
were recently introduced in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Tennessee. Bills in Missouri, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin would repeal laws which 
now regulate labor disputes in public utilities, and 
in Idaho, Minnesota, Missouri, and Oregon acts 
which prohibit secondary boycotts would be re- 
pealed. Proposals in four States—Indiana, Ne- 
braska, South Carolina, and West Virginia 
would provide for State labor relations acts. 

A comprehensive measure to regulate the ac- 
tivities of labor unions has been introduced in 
Oklahoma. Bills to regulate disputes in public 
utilities have been proposed in Tennessee and 
Washington. These are similar to laws passed in 
1947, and provide for compulsory arbitration, 
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U. S. Courts Have Power 
To Order Back Pay 


U. S. Supreme Court Ruling 
Sustains Injunctive Process 
of Wage-Hour Administrator 


Federal courts may order employers who vio- 
late Fair Labor Standards Act injunctions to pay 
the back wages which their employees would have 
received had the employer complied with the 
injunction and the act. 

The power of the courts to do so is made clear 
by the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of MeComb v. Jacksonville Paper 
Co., decided February 14, 1949. 

The decision is of great importance because it 
is the first Supreme Court test of the practical 
effectiveness of the injunction remedy in enforcing 
the minimum labor standards of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 
of injunction which the Administrator of the Wage 


It also establishes that the form 


and Hour Division has secured in hundreds of 
cases since 1938 is proper and sufficiently specific 
to advise an employer as to what is expected of 
him. 


Case Up Before 


The Jacksonville Paper Co. case has been in and 
out of the courts for years. Originally instituted 
in the District Court for the Southern District of 
Florida on July 8, 1940, the case went to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals and the Supreme Court 
and resulted in the entry of a decree on June 3, 
1945, enjoining the defendants from violating 
specific provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Subsequently, in April 1946, the Adminis- 
trator filed a petition in the District Court alleging 
that the defendants had violated the decree by 
paying less than the minimum and overtime wages 
required by the act and asking that they be ad- 
judged in contempt. He also asked that the 
defendants be compelled to make payment of the 
amount of unpaid wages due because of the failure 
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William S. Tyson, Solicitor of the Labor Department, 
and assistant, Miss Bessie Margolin, discuss decision. 


to comply with the decree. Both the District 
Court and the Circuit Court held that the courts 
had no power to direct. the payment of wages. 


Exercise Power 


The Supreme Court’s decision makes it clear 
that the courts do have such power and that it is 
proper for the Administrator to ask the courts to 
exercise it. 

In deciding the case, the Court rejected the 
contentions of the employer that since his viola- 
tions were not willful he was not guilty of con- 
tempt, and that back wages could be collected 
only by employees in suits brought under section 
16 (b) of the act. 
injunction was too broadly phrased, the Court 


Answering the attack that the 


pointed out the necessity for injunctions ‘‘that 
are not so narrow as to invite easy evasion”’ or 
“experimentation with disobedience of the law.” 
The employers, it was held, could have petitioned 
the District Court for a clarification or a construc- 
tion of the decree. Having failed to do so, they 
took a calculated risk by adopting measures 
designed to avoid the legal consequences of the act 

Miss Bessie Margolin, Assistant Solicitor in 
charge of the Division of Appellate Litigation, 
who has successfully argued many other Fair 
Labor Standards Act cases in the Supreme Court, 


also argued this case. 























Low-Cost Housing Plan 
Not Based on “‘Cheap’’ Homes 


Both labor and builders’ organizations have 
called for reconsideration of recent proposals for 
low-cost “economy” housing. 

Views of the American Federation of Labor were 
expressed by Richard J. Gray, President of the 
AFL Building Trades Department, in a letter to 
Raymond Foley, Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

“No one is more conscious than I of the need for 
housing for the low- and middle-income families of 
the Nation,’’ he wrote, “or more interested in find- 
ing ways for supplying that housing at the lowest 
possible costs consistent with maintenance of 
decent standards. 

“We must not, however, undertake a program 
which will in the long run complicate the problem 
even more. The Building Trades Department, 
along with the AFL, stands firmly on the convie- 





tion that the solution of the housing problem lies in 
making available to the low- and middle-income 
families houses which are more than minimum 
shelter.’’ 

Foley also expressed his opposition to any lower- 
ing of standards in an effort to get lower-cost 
housing. 


“There has been some misunderstanding of the 


plan,”’ he said. ‘““The purpose should be to remove 


unnecessary costs without sacrifice of quality in 


construction or livability of design. What we 


seek is more house for the money 
for less money— if the latter means merely cheapen- 
ing the house to lower the price.” 


Foley likewise has been in full support of legis- 


lation recommended by the Administration for 


public housing, has recommended direct loans to 
cooperatives and nonprofit corporations in one 
pending bill, and his agency has other similar 
proposals under study. 


Labor-Management Negotiators Are Busy Throughout the Year 


Labor-management agreements are constantly 
expiring and being renewed. Every week hundreds, 
even thousands, of representatives of labor and 
management bargain over the wages and working 
conditions to be written into their contracts. 

Most agreements are signed for a period of 1 
vear, although a number extend for 2 and 3 years 
and in a few cases as long as 5 years. For example, 
an examination of over 10,000 agreements received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1948 shows 
that about 1 agreement out of every 10 was nego- 
tiated for a period of more than 1 year. 

Among some unions and industries there has 
been a tendency in recent years to negotiate con- 
tracts for a 2- or 3-year period. Such long-term 
agreements usually provide that the parties may 
reopen the agreement to discuss possible wage 
changes at annual or semiannual intervals. For 
example, west coast longshoremen, after a pro- 
longed work stoppage in the autumn of 1948, 
negotiated an agreement which extends to June 
15, 1951, but provides that the subject of wages 
may be reviewed in September of each year. In the 


clothing industry a number of agreements have 


likewise been negotiated for a period of several 





years with provision for a review of contract 
provisions during the life of the contract. 

The calendar on the facing page indicates by 
month a few of the more significant collective- 
bargaining agreements scheduled to expire during 
the remainder of 1949, or those whose contracts 
permit reopening during the year. The agreements 
with expiration dates in 1950 or later but with 
reopening provisions during 1949 are indicated by 
an asterisk (*). 

In the case of contracts with reopening clauses 
in 1949, it should be noted that any one of several 
courses of action may follow if the parties fail to 
agree on proposed amendments or modifications of 
the agreement. The disputed issues may be 
referred to arbitration; the terms of the existing 
contract may automatically be continued until its 
termination date; either party may resort to eco- 
nomic foree (strike or lock-out); or the entire 
agreement may be terminated. In the latter case 
the situation would be much the same as when an 
agreement expires—the parties through whatever 
procedure or action which they consider warranted 
will attempt to bargain over the type of agreement 
which they desire to have for the future. 
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CALENDAR OF MAJOR CONTRACTS EXPIRING OR REOPENING 


April 
Phileo Corp.—Philadelphia, Pa 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


unions. 


Electrical (CIO). 


Various agreements with several 


Kaiser-Frazer—Willow Run, Mich. 
Plate 
Glass, Ceramic 
Clay Sewer Pipe Mfgrs. 


Clay (AFL). 


Auto 
Libbey-Owens; 

CIO). 

lustitute 


CIO). 


Pittsburgh Glass; Ford—Inter- 


state 


Interstate—Brick and 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Interstate—Rubber (CIO). 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Interstate—Rubber (CIO). 
leche Grevhound Interstate Street, Electric (AFL). 


May 


Western Electric Co Baltimore, Md.; 
Communications Workers (Ind 


Chicago, Ill 


Western Electric Co Interstate—Telephone (CIO). 
SKF Industries—Philadelphia, Pa.--Steel (CIO 
*Aluminum Co. of America—Interstate—Steel (CIO 


Pacific Coast Ass’n of Pulp & Paper Mfrs 
AFL) and Pulp (AFL 
International Paper Co.— Interstate 
and Pulp (AFL). 
*Shell Oil Co.— Wood River, Ill 
*U.S. Rubber Co 
Northwest Grevhound 


Interstate 
* Papermakers 
Papermakers (AFL 
Metal Trades 
Rubber (CIO). 
Street, Electric \FL). 


AFL). 
li terstate 
Interstate 


June 
Detroit. Mich Auto(CIQ). 

Metal Trades (AFL). 
Auto (CIO). 

Refining Co.—Interstate 


*Automotive Tool & Die Mfrs 

Pacific Coast Shipbuilding 

*Chrysler Corp. 

American Smelting & 
Mill (CIO). 

Cigar Mfrs. Ass’n of Tampa 

Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corp 
Gas, Coke (CIO). 


Interstate 


Mine, 


Tampa, Fla.—Cigar (AFL 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Union Carbide & Carboun—Oak Ridge, Tenn Atomic 
Trades & Labor Council (AFL 

Sinclair Companies—Interstate—Oil (CIO). 

B. F. Goodrich Co.—-Interstate— Rubber (CIO). 


Mine Workers (Ind. 


Long Lines Dept. 


Bituminous Coal Operators—lInterstate 
*American Tel. & Tel. 


Telephone (CIO), 


Interstate 


Shipping Companies (Dry Cargo and Passengers ast 
Coast Maritime (CIO). 

Shipping Companies (Dry Cargo and Passengers East 
Coast— Marine Engineers (CIO 


July 


*Basie Steel Producers—Steel (CIO). 
*Caterpillar Tractor Co.—-Peoria, Ill Auto (CIO). 
*Bethlehem Steel East Coast Shipyvards—Marine and 


Shipbuilding (CIO). 


Douglas Aireraft Co.—El Segundo, Calif Machinists 
(Ind 

Ford Motor Co. Interstate Auto (CIO). 

*Harbison Walker Refractories ——Interstate—Brick and 


Clav (AFL); Stone (CIO). 


*Agreements with ¢ 


April 1949 


xpiration dates in 1950 or later, but with reopening pre 





Diamond Alkali Co. Ohio 


(Ind.). 


Mine, Dist. 50 


Lake County, 


*Phelps-Dodge Corp Intrastate Ariz Mine, Mill 
(CIO); Metal Trades (AFL). 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Intrastat Mont 
Metal Trades (AFL); Mine, Mill (CIO 

August 

International Harvester Co.—Chicago— Auto (CIO 

Glass Container Mfrs. Institute—Interstate—Glass Bottle 
(AFL). 

*American Woolen Co Interstate—Textile (CIO); Tex- 
tile (AFL 

*Dan River Mills—Danville, Va.—Textile (CIO). 

Full Fashioned Hosiery Mfrs.—Interstate—Hosiery (Ind 

Cluett, Peabody & Co.—Interstate—Clothing (CIO 


Meat Cutters (AFL); Packing- 
of Packinghouse Workers (Ind 
Paper Co Ir 


Swift & Co Interstate 
house (CIO); Nat’! Bro 
West Pulp & 
workers (CIO). 
Galveston Maritime 


Virginia terstate— Paper- 


(Ass n—Gulf Coast Longshoremen (AFI 


September 
*Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills—Utiea, N. ¥ Textile 


CIO). 


*Pepperell Mfg. Co Seddeford, Me Textil CIO 

International Shoe Co.—Interstate—Shoe (CIO 

*Waterfront Employers Ass’n—Pacifiec Coast—Longshore- 
men (CIO 

Pacific American Shipowners Ass’! Pacific Coast 


Masters (AFL 


Pacific American Shipowners Ass’n—Pacifie Coast 
Seafarers (AFL 
October 
Florsheim Shoe Co.—Chicago, Il—Shoe (CIO 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc.—Intrastate (Pa Gas, Coke (CLO 
Monsanto Chemical Co.—St. Louis, Mo.-Chemical (AFI 
Standard Oil of Indiana—Whiting, Ind.—Central States 
Petroleum Union (Ind.). 
Pennsylvania Greyhound—Interstate—Stree Electric 


AFL). 


RCA Victor—Interstate—Electrical (CLO 


November 
Central States Over-the-Road Motor T1 
Midwest Area—Teamsters (AFI 
International Shoe Co Interstate—Shoe (AFI 
Curtis-Wright Propeller Div Clifton and Caldwe 
N. J Machinists (Ind 


ick Companies 


Tide Water Oil—Interstate—Oil (CIO 
December 
Freuhauf Trailer Co.—Saginaw, Micl Auto (C1O 
American Smelting and Refining Co.—Corpus C 
Tex.—Chemieal (AFI 
Wisconsin Publie Servic Milwaukes Wis Engineers 


AFL). 
St. Louis Public Service—St. Louis, ‘Mc Electrical (AFI 


sions during 1049 











Visiting Danes Find 
Home Folks Live 
In Minnesota Town 


Visitors from Denmark join typical American worker's family at dinner in Austin, Minnesota, home. 





ve 


“~ 


Twenty-two years ago a Danish meat packer 
named Martin Jorn came to Austin, Minn., to 
help start it and its people on the way to prosperity 

Last month Jorn returned to Austin along with 
four other Danish meat packers to study modern 
American meat-packing techniques in one of the 
country’s largest independent meat-packing 
plants, the George A. Hormel Co. The five Danes 
were brought to the United States by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration to help their country 
realize increased machine productivity. 

When Jorn came to Austin in 1927, he worked 
with Hormel technicians in developing the first 
successful method of packing hams in tin con- 
tainers in the United States. While this product is 
how merely one among hundreds made ut the 
Hormel plant, which employs 4,600 people-—and 
slaughters about 7,200 meat animals a day 
Hormél executives still remember Jorn’s assistance. 

Austin and the Hormel company went “‘all out” 
to repay the technical skill that came from 
Denmark in 1927. Led by the Danish-Americans 
of this thriving city of 22,000, Austin welcomed 
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the five members of the Danish industrial training 
team to its homes and to its hearts. 

The Hormel company opened its 35-acre plant 
to the Danes and supplied them with full informa- 
tion toward possible adaptations to increase the 
productive strength of the Danish meat-packing 
industry. 


Study Operations 

The Danes were supplied with detailed know- 
how on every phase of operations from the working 
of the air-conditioning system that makes possible 
slaughter and storage of 1,500 head of cattle a day 
to the functioning of a vacuum-packing machine 
that turns out some 200 cans of meat products a 
minute. 

The entire group was impressed with the count- 
less forms of mechanical conveyors that whisk 
meat from one processing step to another. This 
method may be adapted in Denmark for greater 
productivity. 

“The transportation of meat from step to step 
within the plant by belt conveyors is like a magic 
carpet,” said Borge Schyum, a Danish manage- 
ment representative. “‘It enables a man to pro- 
duce more at the same time that it lightens his 
workload. There is no manual carrying of meat 
from one processing step to another. That cannot 
help but lead to the fine 
cooperation we have observed here.”’ 


management-labor 


The two sausage-maker visitors, Schyum and 
Orla Jensen, both of Copenhagen, were particularly 
interested in the thousands of huge sausages that 
hang for aging from special racks in rooms 
which have controlled heat and humidity. A ma- 
chine that cuts meat to any desired consistency 
by means of flailing knives within a revolving drum 


also received detailed examination. 


Annual Wage 


The annual wage system that has been in opera- 
tion since 1935 at the Hormel plant was explained 
to the Danes. Under this system, employees are 
assured of year-round work and pay. Average 
weekly earnings for Hormel employees currently 
run about $70. 

The wage system, which has been praised by 
both Hormel executives and the local CLO union, 
was explained to the Danes by Fayette Sherman, 
Hormel employment director, and Howard Me- 
Dermott, local union business agent. 
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Four Hormel employees of Danish extraction en- 
tertained the visiting Danes at their homes. Even- 
ings were spent in typical activities of American 
basketball 
matches, and talk in the living room. 


families—high-school games, boxing 
The Danish Brotherhood of Austin gave a party 
Asked about the 
dancing, Carl Larsen of Riskilde praised the local 


for the visitors on their arrival. 


Danish colony for fidelity to old-country customs. 

Ejner Kroun, master canner from Copenhagen, 
said, “I had the best lutefish dinner I have ever 
eaten at the Austin Danish Brotherhood party. 
“Of course the lutefish came from Denmark, but 
it was prepared by Danish ladies of Austin.”’ 

J. Christophersen, Kolding civil engineer, sum- 
med up the reaction of the group when he said, 
“Tt is impossible to even think of a better recep- 
tion than that we have had from the people of 
Austin and the Hormel plant. 
they have shown that their interest in the future 


By their actions 


of Denmark is more than just words. We are 
learning more than American meat-packing meth- 
ods. We are getting to know the Americans.”’ 


Danish meat packers give once-over to American 


product at Hormel plant in Austin, Minnesota. 





. . . i 








































What does a self-supporting woman without 
dependents need in the way of food, lodging, 
clothing, and other essentials if she is to maintain 
herself in health and meet the customary require- 
ments of day-by-day living? 

No absolute answer is possible but a good idea 
of the estimated needs in different States can be 
obtained from official budgets prepared for State 
minimum-wage purposes, according to the Wo- 
men’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor. Eleven of these budgets and one de- 
veloped by the Heller Committee for Research in 
Social Economies, University of California, are 
reproduced in a new Bureau publication, ‘“Work- 
ing Women’s Budgets in Twelve States.” 

State budgets included are those of Arizona, 
Colorado, Connecticut, the District of Columbia, 
Kentucky, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Massachusetts. The 
Heller committee budget, though widely used, is 


Washington, and 


not an official budget of California and was based 
on a survey of only one city, San Francisco. With 
the exception of the Massachusetts budget, which 
considered the needs of men as well as women, all 
reflect the minimum-adequate needs of women 
without dependents. No budget, however, is 
intended to prescribe the exact or ideal way in 
which each worker should spend her money, but 
minimum standard of 


represents an over-all 


adequacy. 


Categories Covered 


Goods and services provided for in the com- 
modity-quantity lists of the 12 budgets fall into 
the following main categories: Housing; food; 
clothing; clothing unkeep; personal care; medical, 
dental, and optical care; recreation, including 
vacation; education and reading material; trans- 
portation; miscellaneous expense; savings; and 
taxes. However, no two budgets in the Bureau 


publication provide the identical quantity or 


quality of goods and services. The food and lodg- 
ing categories, for instance, were built around 
three different types of living arrangement. In 
the clothing category, one State considered 7 
street-type dresses each year as the minimum- 
adequate; another listed only 275. 

Variations of this kind are attributed by the 


12 State Budgets Outline Minimum Needs of Working Women 



































report to: (1) The budget lists were set up inde- 
pendently at different periods of time; and (2) the 
quality of the goods allowed, especially in the 
clothing category, varies from budget to budget, 
and would obviously affect quantity allowances. 
Reflecting these differences, as well as the fact 
that the budget items were priced at different 
dates, the money amounts for the goods and 
services are not strictly comparable on a State-to- 
State basis, the report pointed out. Such amounts 
do, however, represen the cost of living at a 


specific period as determined by a_ particular 


State agency. Total budget costs, including taxes 
and savings, as of the dates at which the commod- 
ities and services were priced or estimated are 
as follows: The District of Columbia, February 
1948, $1,793.16; Arizona, April 1948, $1,953.27; 
Colorado, March 1947, $1,691.96; State of Wash- 
ington, May 1947, $2,048.49; New York, Septem- 
ber 1947, $1,990; Utah, September 1947, $2,031.65; 
the Heller committee, San Francisco, September 
1947, $2,164.84; Kentucky, March-April 1946, 
$1,562.22: Connecticut, March 1946, $1,461.16; 
Massachusetts, September October 1946, $1,336.38; 
New Jersey, 1946, $2,162.53; and 
Pennsylvania, December 1946, $1,964.45. 


Any evaluation of the budget costs in terms of 


December 


current prices, the report warned, would need 
to take into account the increased cost of living 
since the date of each budget. An indication of 
increases, it was pointed out, is the United States 
Department of Labor’s Consumer Price Index. 
Issued monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
this index rose 30 percent from March 1946, the 
earliest date of any budget in the compilation, to 
April 1948, the date of the latest budget. 
Representing the largest expenditures in all 
budgets, food and lodging took from about 47 
percent to almost 58 percent of the total money 
allowed in 7 of the 8 budgets which applied to 
women living in furnished rooms and eating 3 meals 
a day in restaurants. Highest 
allocated in the Connecticut budget, which esti- 


percentage Was 


mated that a working woman in that State would 
need to spend 57.8 percent of her total yearly in- 
come on room and food in Marc'. 1946, the date of 
the budget pricing. Lowest percentage was set in 
the Colorado budget of a year later, 46.7 percent. 
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Between the Connecticut and Colorado percent- 
ages were those set in 5 other States: Massachu- 


setts, 56.1 percent; Kentucky, 53.5 percent; 
Arizona, 49.3 percent; Washington, 49 percent; 
and Pennsylvania, 47.3 percent. 

Utah, which constructed its budget for an “em- 
ployed woman living in a boarding house,” allo- 
cated, as of September 1947, 37.2 percent of the 
total budget for room and all meals eaten in the 
boarding house. The District of Columbia, which 
based its February 1948 estimate on the needs of 


an “employed woman living in a boarding house 
and buying lunches in a restaurant,”’ set aside 48.1 
percent of the total budget to defray costs of 
lodging and food. The Heller budget for a single 
working woman of San Francisco who lived in a 
boarding house and bought some meals in restau- 
rants allowed 48 percent of the total cost of the 
September 1947 budget for food and housing. 


Family Group 

The budget of New York State differed from 
others in that it applied to a working woman living 
as a member of a family group. For housing and 
food, the New York budget of September 1947 
allowed 37.4 percent of the total money. How- 
ever, the New York girl pays her share of the fam- 
ily rent and other household expenses. 

Second only to the combined item of housing 
and food in the percentage it took of the total 
budget amounts, clothing ranged from 10.5 per- 
cent to 17 percent. Highest proportion, 17 per- 
cent, was allowed in the New York budget; the 
lowest, 10.5 percent, was set by the Heller com- 
mittee for women of San Francisco. This did not 
necessarily mean, however, the Bureau report 
cautioned, that the east coast woman had more 
or better clothes than her coworker on the west 
coast. On the contrary, the Heller budget was the 
only one in the Women’s Bureau collection which 
provided for a formal party dress as an essential 
part of a minimum-adequate wardrobe. It also 
included, as did the Arizona budget, two “date” 
dresses as compared with one allowed by New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Utah. The 
New York woman worker, on the other hand, was 
provided with a raincoat and an umbrella, neither 
of which was listed in the clothing allowance for 
the Pacific coast city worker. She also was per- 
mitted four blouses per year as against the one 
suggested for a woman of San Francisco. 
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BLS Handbook Describes 
Job Openings for Youth 


Many of the jobs which interest young people 
most—such as airplane pilot, airline hostess, 
newspaper reporter, radio announcer, FBI agent, 
personnel worker, and Diesel mechanic—will be 
relatively hard to find during the next several 
yvears. 

The outlook will be brighter, on the other hand, 
for an endless variety of other occupations 
ranging from physician, teacher, and librarian to 
stenographer, automobile mechanic, and foundry 
worker. 

These conclusions are contained in a 454-page 
illustrated Occupational Outlook Handbook, pre- 
pared for the Veterans Administration by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. 

The handbook, containing complete reports on 
288 occupations by which Americans earn their 
living, brings together for the first time in one 
volume an extensive compilation of outlook infor- 
mation on jobs that range from the professions to 
farming. 

Included are jobs that represent 80 percent of 
the Nation’s employment in professional and semi- 
professional occupations; 75 percent of those in 
skilled occupations; 40 percent in clerical occupa- 
tions; 30 percent, service occupations; smaller 
proportions of opportunities in other fields; and 
the major types of farming 


Data Contained 

The report on each occupation describes the job 
and gives data on the employment outlook, train- 
ing and qualifications required, earnings, working 
conditions, and unionization. 

The handbook is published at the request of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. It will 
be useful in schools and colleges, community 
agencies, personnel offices, and libraries. VA ad- 
visement and guidance officers have been issued 
the handbooks to be used as an aid in counseling 
disabled veterans planning to take courses In 
education and training. 

The BLS worked with the Women’s Bureau and 
nearly 3,000 trade associations, unions, and other 
groups in compiling the handbook. It is available 
to the public at $1.75 per copy from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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At labor-sponsored luncheon. Left to right: Axel Strand, Per Osterberg, James B. Carey, William Green. 


AFL, ClO, and Railway Brotherhoods Fete Swedish Workers 


After 2 days in Washington the Swedish delega- 


Twelve leaders of Swedish labor unions, visiting 
the United States 
Technical 


under the auspices of the 
Assistance Project of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, visited the Depart- 
ment of Labor in mid-March, as they began a 
study of American production methods. 

Secretary Maurice J. Tobin was out of the city, 
and the Swedish delegation was greeted by Assist- 
ant Secretaries John W. Gibson and Ralph Wright. 
The visitors were deeply interested in American 
methods of combating industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases. 

Prior to their visit to the Department, members 
of the delegation, headed by Axel Strand, chairman 
of the Swedish Federation of Trade Unions, were 
guests at a luncheon jointly sponsored by the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and the Railway Broth- 
erhoods at the Hotel Carlton. 
William Green, AFL president; James F. 
CIO secretary-treasurer; A. E. 
secretary, Railway Labor Executives’ Association ; 
and Mr. Strand. 


Speakers were 
Carey, 
Lyon, executive 
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tion left for Pittsburgh, first stop on their tour of 
American industrial centers. 


At Lahis Department: Strand talks to Assistant 
Secretaries Ralph Wright, left, and John W. Gibson. 
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One of the most widely discussed questions about 
Relations Act of 1947 
has been the conflict between the “free-speech” 


the Labor Management 


provision and the ban on secondary boycotts, the 
National Labor Relations Board reports. 

The free-speech clause, section 8 (c), declares 
that the uncoercive expression of “any views, 
argument, or opinion” shall not constitute an 
unfair labor practice or be evidence. But the 
secondary-boycott clause, section 8 (b) (4) (A), 
forbids a union to “induce or encourage’ em- 
ployees to withhold their labor from one employer 
to bring pressure upon another employer. 

Ruling for the first time on these two “incon- 
sistent” provisions, a majority of the National 
Labor Relations Board ruled: The legislative his- 
tory of the act makes it plain that the Eightieth 
Congress intended to exempt secondary boycotts 
from the protection of the free-speech clause. 
Therefore, the act must be taken to prohibit a 
union from peaceful picketing or the use of ‘‘We 
do not patronize”’ lists to further an illegal boycott. 

The prevailing opinion, signed by Board mem- 
bers James J. Reynolds, Jr., and J. Copeland 
Gray, said: 

“Although there was strong opposition to sec- 
tion 8 (b) (4) (A), there was no disagreement in 
Congress as to its sweeping implications and mean- 
ing; it was intended to prohibit peaceful picketing, 
as well as persuasion and encouragement, to 
further a secondary boycott. Both proponents 


* * _ 
° understood 


and opponents of the act 
that it prohibited peaceful picketing, persuasion, 
and encouragement, as well as nonpeaceful eco- 
nomic action, in aid of the forbidden objective. 
In these circumstances, to construe section 8 (b) 
(4) (A) as qualified by section 8 (c) would practi- 
cally vitiate its underlying purpose and amount 
to imputing to Congress an unrealistic approach 
to the problem.”’ 

Chairman Paul M. Herzog wrote he was com- 
pelled ‘“‘reluctantly” to the same conclusion. 


Board 


Murdock dissented, taking the position that the 


members John M. Houston and Abe 
free-speech clause should apply to secondary boy- 
cotts as well as to other unfair-labor-practice 
provisions. 

Their opinion said: “It is clear that the effect 
* * * 


of the majority’s decision is to insert an 
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Free Speech, Ban on Boycotts Clash in Taft-Hartley Act 


exception to the express language in section 8 (¢ 
guaranteeing freedom of expression to all con- 
cerned under the act, regardless of any other provi- 
sion. Such an interpretation would forbid all 
manner of peaceful persuasion for an objective 
proscribed by section 8 (b) (4), including not only 
peaceful picketing and ‘We do not patronize’ lists, 
but advertisements in the newspapers, speeches 
over the radio, in public halls, and in auditoriums, 
miles distant from any employer’s plant. * * * 
We cannot find by inference and analogy a clear 
forbid 
peaceful persuasion under section 8 (b) (4) (A). 
* * * 


and manifest intention of Congress to 
There is abundant and unqualified leg- 
islative history to support our view that Congress 
meant exactly what it said when it made section 
8 (c) applicable to every provision of the act, 


* * * 


without exception 


Difficult Problem 

Chairman Herzog characterized the case as “the 
most important and difficult problem” to come 
before the Board under the act. He added: ‘‘The 
opinions of my colleagues disclose how reasonably 
the most reasonable of men can differ in seeking 
to solve the dilemma created by the conflict 
of the stat- 
ute that all are sworn to enforce as written. The 


between section 8 (c) and 8 (b) (4) (A 


writing was not ours; the dilemma was not of this 
* The Board’s duty is not 


Board’s making. 
to seek to discover, as legislators would, the better 
or the worse answer. It is to enounce, as judges 
must, that answer which will effectuate the inten- 
tion of the Congress which wrote the words.” 
The District 
Council of Kansas City, Mo. Charges against the 


case involved the Carpenters’ 
council were filed jointly by the Wadsworth Build- 
ing Co., Ine., 
houses, and Klassen and Hodgson, Inc., an erector 
of the Park, 
Kans., a suburb of Kansas City. The Carpenters 


manufacturers of prefabricated 


houses, both located at Overland 


picketed the site where Klassen was erecting a 
Wadsworth house. The picketing, which was peace- 
ful, had the effect of inducing the employees of 
Klassen’s suppliers to withhold delivery of mate- 
rials. The Board found that an object of the pick- 
eting was to force Klassen to stop doing business 
with the Wadsworth company, which did not em- 
ploy union carpenters, 
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Hourly earnings were highest in Los Angeles for 
wood-furniture plant workers, and in New York 
for upholstered-furniture plant workers in Septem- 
ber 1948, according to occupational wage studies 
conducted in leading production areas by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. 

Earnings of men employed in Los Angeles wood- 
furniture plants equaled or exceeded $1.30 hourly 
in 10 out of 12 jobs studied, compared with 8 in 
Chicago, 7 in Grand Rapids, and 5 out of 11 jobs 
in Rockford, IL. Averages were usually above $1.10 
in these 4 areas, as well as in the Fitehburg-Gard- 
ner, Mass., and Jamestown, N. Y., areas. 

In 3 southern areas (Martinsville, Va.; Morgan- 
ton-Lenoir, N. C.; and Winston-Salem-High Point, 
N.C. 


the $1.10 level. In each of the 10 areas surveyed 


, individual job averages were usually below 


in the wood-furniture industry, earnings of off- 
bearers were lowest for men and ranged from 76 
cents an hour in the Winston-Salem-High Point 
area to $1.22 in Los Angeles. Among the higher- 


paid jobs were hand shaper operators with aver- 
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Woodworking is highly skilled occupation. Los Angeles operators receive top pay, average $1.30 hourly. 


Los Angeles Woodworkers, N. Y. Upholsterers Lead Pay Scales — 








>> a 4 a" 







ages of $1.01 and $1.70 in these 2 areas, which also 
represented the range in averages for the job in 
all areas. Women plant workers employed as 
hand sanders averaged from 70 cents in Morgan- 
ton-Lenoir to $1.26 in Los Angeles. 

In the 4 upholstered-furniture centers included 
in the study, men employed as complete-suite 
upholsterers were among the highest paid. Their 
wages averaged $2.43 in New York, $2.38 in Los 
Angeles, $1.80 in Chicago, and $1.56 in Winston- 
Salem-High Point. 
sewers ranged from $1 an hour in Winston-Salem- 
High Point to $2.13 in New York. 

Compared with earnings levels in September 


Earnings of women cover- 


1947, the date of a previous study, approximately 
two-thirds of the job averages showed increases 
ranging from 5 to 15 percent in both industries. 
An additional one-fifth of the jobs in upholstered 
furniture, and one-tenth in wood furniture, had 
increased more than 15 percent. Decreases were 
noted in a few area averages in both industries, 
probably the result of turn-over in employment 
and changes in work flow in incentive-pay jobs. 
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Douglas Fir Lumber Workers 


Wage levels in west coast sawmills in August 
1948 were generally highest in the Douglas fir area, 
with those in the southern district of Western Pine 
second, and Redwood and the northern Western 
Pine district ranking last, a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics survey of western logging operations 
discloses. 

One week of paid vacation after a year of service 
was provided by about seven-eighths of the 161 
west coast sawmills studied. Paid holidays, how- 
ever, were very rarely granted. About a third of 
the establishments had life-insurance plans cover- 
ing nonoffice workers, and about a fourth had 
health insurance. Only one company reported a 
retirement pension plan for these workers. Non- 
production bonuses, generally paid at Christmas, 
were provided by 10 percent of the companies. 

Band head-sawyers in Douglas fir sawmills 
averaged $2.34 an hour. Similar workers in Red- 
wood mills averaged $2.15, and in two districts of 
Western Pine they received $2.20 and $2.07, 








Wage Rates Highest on Coast 


respectively. Block setters had average earnings 
ranging from $1.54 to $1.73 among the four types 
of mills studied, and edgermen had pay rates 
averaging from $1.62 to $1.78. The average rates 
for these three jobs in all types combined were as 
follows: Band head-sawyers, $2.21; block setters, 
$1.67: and edgermen, $1.73. West coast averages 
among other selected occupational mill groups 
ranged from $2.34 for saw filers on bench work to 
$1.39 for watchmen. Janitors (mill clean-up men 


received average pay of $1.43 per hour. 
Incentive Basis 


Earnings of fallers and buckers using power tools 
in logging operations averaged $3.23 an hour, with 
averages among the four segments ranging from 
$2.40 in the northern district of Western Pine to 
$3.76 in Douglas fir. Most of these workers were 
paid on an incentive basis. Chokermen averaged 
$1.62 hourly; cat drivers, $1.90; and drivers of 


heavy trucks, $1.68. 


Sawmills in the far Northwest are voracious. Company speeders, loaded with logging crews, sometimes go deep 


into woods for logs. Frequently the crews spend 2 to 3 hours daily in travel time. 
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The number of disabling work injuries in 1948 
fell below 2,000,000 for the first time in 8 years, 
according to preliminary estimates by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

This encouraging improvement took place in the 
face of greater employment in almost every in- 
dustry group. 

The volume of disabling work injuries in 1948 
was estimated at 1,960,000, almost 5 percent under 
the 1947 total of 2,059,000 injuries. The absence 
of any major disaster and the decrease in the in- 
jury rates of manufacturing, mining, railroads, 
and a number of other industries account for this 
favorable showing. 

Fatalities decreased by about 3 percent from 
17,000 to 16,500. Permanent-partial impairments 
decreased 7 percent, and temporary-total dis- 
abilities, 4.7 percent. The latter group included the 
large bulk of all injuries, totaling 1,858,000. These 
injuries resulted in an inability to work for at 
least one full day after the day of injury, but in- 
volved no permanent ill effects. In contrast, the 
83,700 permanent-partial disabilities involved the 
loss of some member of the body or the impairment 


Percent Decrease in Disabling Work Injuries: 
1947 to 1948 
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of the use of some body part or function which 
would disable the workers to some extent for the 
Permanent-total dis- 
1,800, un- 


remainder of their lives. 


abilities numbered 


changed from the preceding year. 


approximately 


Actual Loss 

Actual time lost during the year because of 
work injuries which occurred in 1948 is estimated 
at about 41,000,000 man-days 
year’s full-time employment of 
135,000 workers. This, however, represents only 


equivalent to a 
approximately 


a part of the total production losses accruing from 
these injuries. If additional allowance is made for 
the future effects of the deaths and permanent 
physical impairments included in the 1948 total, 
the economic time loss chargeable to these injuries 
would amount to about 219,000,000 man-days. 
This is equivalent to a year’s employment of about 
730,000 workers. 

Construction was the only industry group to 
show a major increase in work injuries during 
1948. This was due to an increase in employment 
in this field as well as to an increase in the injury 
rate. 

There was a slight increase in the total number 
of agricultural work injuries, associated with a 
small increase in the number of hired hands and a 
decrease in the number of family workers. The 
number of fatalities increased 2.3 percent. 
showed an encouraging 
All this im- 


provement was in coal mining. The number of 


The mining group 
> > 
improvement in its safety record. 


fatalities in bituminous mines in 1948 was the fourth 
lowest on record and in anthracite mines was the 
second lowest on record. The rate of both fatal 
and nonfatal injuries per million tons mined was 
the lowest on record. 

In manufacturing industries, preliminary §re- 
ports indicate a substantial improvement in the 
injury-frequency rate, although employment. in- 
creased slightly. There was a net decrease of 
about 13 percent in total injuries. 

Interstate railroads showed a decrease of about 
12.5 percent in total injuries. In utilities, trade, 
miscellaneous transportation, and the service 
trades, government, and miscellaneous group, 
improved safety records resulted in decreases in 
the total number of injuries. 
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iLO Tackles Problems 
Confronting Migrant Workers 

Facilitation of migration with simultaneous 
wotection of the migrant for employment is one 
if the very real problems facing the world today, 
\Irs. Clara M. Beyer, Associate Director of the 
sureau of Labor Standards of the Department of 
Labor, reported on her return from an ILO meeting 
n Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mrs. Beyer served as chairman at the third 
session of the International Labor Organization's 
Permanent Migration Committee at the Geneva 
meeting. Advising her at the conference, which 
began January 13 and continued through the 
27th, were: John P. Boyd, Deputy Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service; Arthur 
W. Motley, Assistant Director, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, in charge of Employment Services, 
Federal Security Agency; and Irwin Tobin, 
international labor economist, Department of 
State. 

The conference agenda included: (1) Revision 
of the 1939 convention and recommendations 
on migration for employment; (2) formulation of 
principles concerning migration for land _ settle- 
ment, including preparation of a model agreement; 
3) migration within the manpower program of the 
ILO; (4) migration and resettlement of “‘special- 
ists’; and (5) methods to further exchanges of 


Mrs. Beyer discusses problems with D. C. Tait, chief 
of ILO employment and migration section. 


April 1949 











trainees, including preparation of a model agree- 


ment. 

Representatives from 24 countries attended the 
conference, in addition to representatives from 
the ILO governing body. Two countries sent 
observers, and representatives were present from 
numerous international organizations and special- 
ized agencies 

Numerous differences of opinion were expressed 
during the Committee discussions, but they re- 
mained harmonious, and general agreement was 
reached on most issues, Mrs. Beyer said. The 
revised convention and recommendation for re- 
cruitment, placement, and conditions of labor of 
migrants will be submitted to the International 
Labor Conference at the next meeting in Geneva 
in June 1949. 


Unions Win Two-Thirds 
Of NLRB Elections in January 


The National Labor Relations Board reports 
that unions won 66 percent of the collective bar- 
gaining elections conducted during January, com- 
pared with 73 percent during the first vear of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and with 81 percent won during 
the 12 vears of the Wagner Act 

Other highlights of the Board's report of its 
January activities included 

Fewer cases were filed than in any other month 
since October 1947 A total of 1,345 cases of all 
types were filed during January. The decrease 
resulted entirely from a reduction of approximately 
50 percent in the number of petitions for union- 
shop elections 

The number of formal complaints of unfair labor 
practices issued by the ageney doubled — the 
monthly average for the past 7 vears. The 
Board issued 54 formal complaints iS against 
emplovers, 3 against unions, and 3 against both 
employers and unions 

More employers were charged with the commis 
sion of unfair labor practices than in any other 
month since the new law became effective 

A total of 357 charges of unfair practices wer 
filed against employers and 79 against unions 

Fewer decertification petitions were filed than 
in any other month since the Taft-Hartley Act 
took effect. Only 21 such petitions, for elections 
to unseat incumbent unions, were filed 
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City building construction in the United States, 


as measured by building permits issued and 


Federal 
$7 .000,000,000 in 1948S 


contracts awarded, was valued at 
a 25-percent Increase over 
1947 and the highest recorded value since 1927, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated. 
The dollar volume jumped 73 percent from the 
February low of $414,000,000 to the April peak of 
$715,000,000, close to the March 1946 all-time 
monthly record which resulted from efforts to get 
work under way before the effective date of con- 
struction limitation under Veterans’ Housing Pro- 
gram Order No. 1. The April 1948 spurt occurred 
just prior to the expiration of certain liberal 
financing terms of the National Housing Act. 
Thereafter, permit valuations remained at a 
$650 -$700-million level through August, followed 
by seasonal declines to $424,000,000 in December. 
The 1948 peak was 18 percent above the 1947 high 


reached in October. 


Nation-Wide Increase 

The increased dollar volume in 1948 was Nation- 
wide, with residential building the dominant fac- 
tor. New home building authorized in cities was 
valued at $3,600,000,000, 22 percent greater than 


in !947. Nonresidential construction was hicher 


by 37 percent, with total permit valuations of 


$2. 300,000,000. 


Community building (hospitals, institutions, 


schools, etc.) showed more impressive gains, pro- 
portionately, than any other type of nonresiden- 


it commercial building continued 


tial building, b 
to lead in dollar volume ($927,000,000). Industrial 
construction in cities declined by 7 percent to 
$300,000,000, with all regions sharing in the drop 
except the Middle Atlantic and Southern States 

Although one-family dwellings comprised three- 
fourths of the 1948 housing authorized in cities, 
a slight drop was reported in the number of per- 
mits issued for these structures, while rental-type 
units scored a 21-percent increase over 1947. The 
rise In apartment construction resulted almost en- 
from work done by the New York City 
In the Middle Atlantic States, 
housing permits were about evenly divided be- 


tirely 
Housing Authority 


tween the rental and one-family type. In North 
Central and Mountain States, the one-family house 
accounted for 90 percent of the units authorized. 
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City Building Construction in 1948 Reaches 21-Year High 





















Three-fifths of the total value of 1948 urbar 
building authorized was centered in three regions 
the East North Central ($1,426,000,000), the Pa- 
cific ($1,414,000,000), and the Middle Atlanti: 
($1,190,000,000). The Pacific States ranked first 


North 


Central States led in nonresidential building. 


in residential valuations, while the East 


California, with permit valuations totaling mor 
than a billion dollars in 1948, has outstripped all! 
other States in dollar volume of city building sinc: 
1942—the earliest year the Bureau has State data 
New York and Texas, each with half a_ billion 
dollars of construction authorized in 1948, wer 
Los Angeles, New 
York, Chicago, and Detroit were the top-ranking 
cities in 1948. 

This information pertains only to building con- 


second and third, respectively. 


struction within the corporate limits of urban 
places. Therefore, to the extent that it does not 
include the work done in very small towns or un 
incorporated areas on the outskirts of large in- 
dustrial and metropolitan centers, it is only a 
partial story of 1948 building construction. 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Working Women’s Budgets in Twelve States Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 
urbat 226. A compilation of cost-of-living budgets for employed women without 


egions dependents. 33 pp. 15 cents. 


he Pa- The Outlook for Women in Science—Women’s Bureau Bulletin No, 223-1. A 
tlantic summary report of job opportunities in scientific fields. Completes a series of 
od first eight bulletins. 78 pp. 20 cents. 

North Handbook of Facts on Women Workers Women’s Bureau Sulletin No 225 
or. Includes a great variety of current facts concerning women workers, such as 
> mor | employment and employment standards, wages or salaries, economic responsi- 


bilities, industrial injuries, and State labor laws. 76 pp. 25 cents. 


ped all 


& sinc Women in the United States In Jobs Under Law Tn Orgar ications. Niate- 

e data rial prepared by the Women’s Bureau at request of State Department for use 

a es at the Beirut meeting of the UN Commission on Status of Women. 4 pp 
Free. 

. were 

; New Summary of Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 Taft-Hartley Aet 


Reprinted from Federal Labor Laws and Agencies—A Layman’s Guid 
Bulletin No. 100), issued by the Bureau of Labor Standards. 27 pp. Free 
Write to the Bureau of Labor Standards, Department of Labor, Washington 
ig con- 26. D.C. 


urban 


ankine 


Occupational Outlook Handbook—-Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No 





es not 940. A new basic sourcebook of occupational information. Contains compre- 
or un hensive coverage of the major occupations of interest in guidance, with com- 
‘ge in- plete reports on each of 288 occupations, including not only the professional and 
niv a “white collar” fields and the major types of farming, but also many industrial 
, occupations. 454 pp. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at $1.75 a single copy, with a 25-percent discount on orders 
of 100 copies or more. 

ii) Employee Benefit Plans Under Collective Bargaining— Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 946. The materials in this bulletin comprise part of a general 
long-range study of insurance, sickness, medical care, and retirement plans 
— | conducted jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Social Security 
Administration and Public Health Service of the Federal Security Ageney 
Reprinted (with additional data) from the January, May, and September 1948 

aoe issues of the Vonthly Labor Review. 29 pp. 20 cents 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D. C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or monev ordet 
made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk 








WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


lhe Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes | “The B ld 








sulletin should, by care in selection 
news about labor and government, for the . 
use of labor and management, in news and br vity in presentation, inform lead- 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic ers of labor and management what Gov- 
: and international labor news. ernment is doing about labor, what 
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